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CHARLES LECOCQ. 


‘Tur stern prophets of the future tell us that music has no 
t to be tuneful, and that melody is abomination itself when 


it is coupled with a well-marked rhythm, The lively strains 
which inspire such lightsomeness of heart and fill us with such 
freshne and cheerfulness are to be banished for ever and in 
their stead severe harmony and continuous melody, which the 
disciples of the present consider ought more properly to be termed 
continuous want of melody, are to reign. We must confess that 
the weneral mass of audiences object to being elevated and 


’ «lt ; 
thrilled, and would rather that their bodies should digest than 


their souls be inspired. And we must also confess that we 
ecretly sympathise with these weak brethren. We like to be 
unused, and though we freely concede that the perfection of 
ical art is to be found in the union of dramatic poetry, lyric 
music, and bricht scenic colouring, we find our ideal in comic 
opera. All honour, therefore, to the man who, just as this kind 
of entertainment seemed somewhat failing, came to the fore, and 
t once revived it to delight us all with charming melody and 
umorous art. 
M. Charles Lecoceq has just completed his fortieth year, having 
been born at Paris on the 3rd of June, 1834. He is the son of 


oflicial in the Tribunal de Commerce. Like many other 


n infant prodigy, and 


eminent musicians, Charles Lecocq was a 

rom the eof three years was able to play on his flageolet most 
of the popular airs then in vogue. He studied harmony at an 
early age under Creveceeur, a pupil of Colet, and entered the 


Conservatoire in 1850. He was at first placed under the charge 
of Bazin, and during his first year carried off the prize for 
harmony and accompaniment. He was then placed in the class 
of dramatic composition under the celebrated Haléevy, and 
at the ave of twenty-one gained the second prize for fugue and 
counterpoint. : 

lor some time after leaving the Conservatoire Lecocq gained 
his livelihood by giving lessons in music, till at last @ lucky 
chance brought him for a time into more prominent notice. In 
Offenbach, who was then director of the Bouftes Parisiens, 
ollcred a prize for the best setting of a little operetta by icon 
Battu and Ludovic Halévy, entitled Le Docteur Miracle. ‘Two 
cores were judged equal in merit. One, written in musicianly 
tyle, with delicate instrumentation and clever orchestral colour- 
production of Bizet, whose Carmen is one of the 
novelties of the Opéra Comique ; the second, noted for its 
bright melodies, was by Lecocq. ‘The operas were represented 
, the public appearing to approve most of the 


inv’, was the 


on alternate night 
work of young Lecocgq. 


His success was, however, for some time without practical 
result. During the next ten years he made more by giving 
lessons than by writing, and his works were only produced at 


theatres of minor importance. J/uis-Clos, a little one-act piece, 
was played at the Folies Nouvelles, and the Folies Marigny 
produced four works, Le Baiser de la Porte, Liline et Valentin, 
Les Ondines, and Le Cabaret de Ramponeau. 
the wheel of fortune came in 1867, when he was appointed 
accompanyist at the Théatre de l’Athénée, a house which, though 
t has ruined more managers during its short career than 
probably any other theatre, has yet produced several noted 
The opening piece of the season, Malbrook sen va-t-en 

erve 2 the work of a wisely anonymous composer, proved a 
failure, and M. Busnach, the director, gave the book of a two- 
act opera bouffe, L'Amour et son Carquois, to Lecocq. The 
opera was produced in January, 1868, and, acted and sung by 

uch experienced artists as Léonce, Désiré, and Irma Marie, 

the sister of the famous Clairette of the Folies Dramatiques, 
had @ vreat succe: 
composer-in-ordinary of the theatre. 

Lecocq here met with another stroke of ill-fortune. The 
interests of authors and composers are watched over in France 
with quite grand-maternal interest by a society, and a new rule 
passed at this time by that august body forbade any author or 
composer taking any share in the management of a theatre from 


producing more than one original work a-year at his own house. | 
| out that a great deal.of nonsense has been written and talked 


In consequence of this Lecocq was obliged to give up his 
appointment, in which he was succeeded by Isidore Legouix. 
‘The success of his opera, however, amply made up for this loss. 
Fleur de Thé, produced early in 1868, ran through the rest of the 
season, and enjoyed a considerable provincial success. leur 


de Thé, though allied to a by no means choice libretto, is, 


The first turn of 


;; and procured for Lecocq the post of 


| his old manner. 


| 


| well-known director of the Fantaisies Parisiennes. 
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perhaps, ‘the composer's best work, and contains writing that 


might be signed “ Adolphe Adam.” Another little work, Les 
yumeanx de Bergame, was played at the Athénée on November 
20th, 1868, and then the unhappy theatre underwent one of its 
numerous changes of proprietorship. M. Busnach and opera 
boutle retired from the scene, and were succeeded by M. Martinet, 
with grand opera and translations from the Italian; and Lecocg 
was thrown on his own resources. 

On revieni toujours a ses premiers amours. Lecocq returned 
to the Bouffes Parisiens, and a bright little operetta, Gondol/fo, 
was played there on the 16th of January, 1869. The absurdity 
of the libretto was relieved by the beauty of the music; but 
Gondolfo scarcely did much to advance the composer's reputa- 
tion. In June the Varictés revived Fleur de Thé, and the work 
avain attracted considerable attention. But still a cloud seemed 
to hang over Lecocq; his genius was not recognised, and two 
little operettas, Le Rajah de Mysore, produced at the Bouffes 
Parisiens on the 21st of September, 1869, containing ene very 
pretty chorus, the song of Les Petits Vieux, and Le Beau Dunois, 
brought out at the Variétés on the 13th of April, 1870, except a 
slight work, Le Testament de M. Crac, were his final original 
contributions to the Parisian stage. 

‘The war which broke out in 1870 was the direct cause%of his 
success. Lecocq retired to Brussels, and there made the 
acquaintance of an enterprising manager, M. Humbert, the now 


M. Humbert 


| was delighted to get hold of a composer who seemed likely to 


attain to real eminence, and succeeded in obtaining from him a 


| three-act opera, Les Cent Vierges, the libretto of which-—humo-. 


| their attention to grand opera. 


|on the level of Hervé. 


rously, though somewhat broadly, treated—gave the composer 
plenty of scope. Anew composer was wanted in operatic circles, 
Offenbach, exhausted with the labours of 1867, was scarcely 
writing anything much calculated to enhance his fame; Hervé 
was making no sign; Emile Jonas was not a very formidable 
rival to anybody; and the other French composers were turning 
a. Les Cent Vierges, produced first 
at Brussels on the 16th of March, 1872, at once placed Lecocq 
The music—occasionally descending 
into the regions of the commonplace—showed the hand of a 


really practised musician, and one possessed of a faculty of 


pouring forth the broadest and sweetest stream of melody allied 
with strong dramatic power. The charming waltz of Gabrielle, 
the omelette quintette, the chorus of virgins, the whole of the 
last act, and the admirably-constructed finale des noces, are 
among the very best things of their class. M. Bertrand, the 
director of the Variétés, had tried to obtain the right of producing 
the work in Paris before its appearance in Brussels. In this he 
failed; but he brought it out very soon afterwards, and its Paris 
success, though some of the leading actors of the theatre were 
absent from the cast, the chief parts being played by Berthelier 
and Mdme. Van Ghell, rivalled its prosperous career at Brussels. 

In the following March M. Lecocq produced the work with 
which his name is indissolubly linked, and which, if he even 
succeeds in producing a second Choral Symphony, will always be 
the one by which he will be best known. La Fille de Medam: 
Angot was played more than two hundred nights at Brussels, 
and ran over four hundred nights at Paris, where it is even now 
being performed. Its reputation is almost universal. America 
knows it well; Berlin and Vienna laugh at Mam'sell Angot ; 
Italy, the land of classic song, has welcomed it; and its appre- 
ciation in England is known to every one. It is the best 
compliment we can pay to M. Lecocq to say that the more the 


| work is heard the better it is liked. The best music in it requires 


a hearing several times to be fully appreciated. ‘The song of the 


| burly fishwife, the seditious rondo, or the quarrelling scene 
| delight the mass; but the musician will look to the admirably 


constructed finale to the first act, to the graceful duet between 
Clairette and Lange, and to some of the love music. And we 
cannot too strongly urge all who can to hear the piece played by 
one of the French companies. It has been done, on the whole, 
fairly enough by our English actors; but they cannot equal the 
finesse and subtlety which is displayed by every member ol 
M. Humbert’s capital troupe. 

We have spoken so recently of M. Lecocq’s last work Giro/lé- 
Girofla that we need say nothing more about it except to point 


about the development of M. Lecocq’s style since he wrote La fille 
de Madame Angot. In simple truth Giroflé-Girofla is a return to 
M. Lecocq’s writing belongs to the rank ol 
comic opera. An extravagant libretto and farcical situations 
naturally demand a less refined style of writing, and the com- 
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talk like great whales.” But we cannot help fancying that 
Madame Angot was simply a “happy thought,” that the melo- 
dies must have come unsought to the composer, veritable inspi- 
rations, spontaneous and unfettered, and that such an event 
happens but once in a man’s lifetime. There is more scope in 
Giroflé-Girofla than in the Cent Vierges, especially in the intro- 


duction of the Moorish class of music, but in the effects of | 


harmony and in general style the two operas have much in 
common, 

There is one other point noticeable about M. Lecocq’s writing 
and that is the way in which he handles his orchestra. In most 
l‘rench composers the great defect is a peculiar restlessness 
of instrumentation. The accompaniments and incidental phrases 
are broken up and distributed to different instruments till the 
car becomes fatigued with the constant change and feels a sense 
of weariness. M. Lecocq avoids this fault. His orchestration 
sounds fuli and rich, and he evidently studies general effect 
rather than the caprice of players, or the distinctive character 
istics of the instruments. And then he is perfectly original in 
his treatment of a subject. His melodies are-so fresh, and fre- 
quently so obvious that it seems almost incredible that none has 
used them before, but no one can accuse him of any plagiarism. 
Take the refrain of Amaranthe’s song :- 

* Trés jolie, 
Peu polie, 
Possédant un gros magot, 
Trés be cueule, 
Forte en gueule, 
Telle était Madame Angot.”’ 
proceeding at first by intervals of simple tones and semitones, 
irresistibly catching and yet perfectly original. Similarities cer- 
tainly occur sometimes, as in the strange flavour of the Béné 
diction des Poignards, which runs through the ‘* Conspirators’ 
Chorus,” but clever burlesque must not be confounded with mere 
imitation. 

We hardly expect that M. Lecocgq will ever repeat the success 
of the Fille de Madame Angot, and we doubt very much if he 
would wish it himself. Indeed in the future we expect his path 
will be that of the higher class of comic opera rather than of that 
with which his name is now associated. His writing is of a 
higher stamp than comic opera in general, and we should not 
be surprised to see so delicious a melodist and so accomplished 
a musician take his place with Auber and Adolphe Adam rather 
than with Hervé or Offenbach. The bitter in the artist's cup is 
less often the neglect of the true critic than the undiscriminating 
applause of the vulgar. Letter almost to be left unnoticed than 
to be admired on wrong grounds by those whose praise is not 
worth having. But M. Lecocq is fortunate in this respect. He 
cannot be displeased if the work which excites the laughter of 
the thoughtless Habitué gains also the earnest attention and re- 
spectful admiration of the cultivated musician, 


> 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 


I.—INitriAu. 

Coutp Sir Thomas More, in his Utopian spirit, revisit con- 
temporary England, among the many things that would startle 
him most would surely be what he would probably deem th« 
virtually unmeasurable forces—popular and Governmental—for 
enduring national and Imperial good, either actually unem 
ployed or only directed to minor, unproductive, and sometimes to 
actually retrogressive, or even destructive ends. He would 
doubtless notice with humane approval events like those of the 
meeting of the International Congress and Societies for Pre 
venting Cruelty to Animals ; he would marvel at the audacity of 
capitalists seeking fresh worlds of pecuniary conquest, gravely 
proposing to tunnel the English Channel; he would survey, 
amazed, the sixty or seventy square miles of the metropolitan 
Streets, where every private home seems a little mine of con- 
solidated property—but he would shrink appalled to find all 
honeycombed, so to speak, with poverty, misery, suffering, 
disease, vice, and crime. His wonderment, however, would 
certainly culminate when he heard that in at any rate one 
case, exceptional, indeed, but none the less shocking on that 
account, scores of Englishmen were forced to sleep, if they 
could, on the bare ground, with their wives and children,* 


* See the daily papers on the agricultural lock-out. 
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poser must adapt himself to it, and not make his “little fishes | 


in the very midst of the fertile fields they cultivated for those 
who, improving on the cruelty that responds to the demand for 
| bread with a stone, answer the appeal practically for a bare suf 
ficiency of food and clothes, by expulsion from the miserable 
shelter of an English farm labourer's cottage, in the days of 
| model farming and Government education. And when, above 
| all, he read in the most conservative of metropolitan papers, that 
| ** Emigration appears to be accepted by all as the only general 
| and effectual solution of the labourers’ question in England," 
he would exclaim bitterly, ‘* What manner of land is this where 
political physicians seek to cure social disorders by inilicting 
political death?" But all this, and very much more, would 
only be spontaneous utterances naturally consequent on the 
merest casual glance around. ‘The inherent miseries and low 
physical condition of the masses composing the base of the 
nation ; the unspeakable degradation of the rural classes, th: 
ceaseless absorption of all that is good and for the best of 
| national ends conservative, of provincial [England into alien 
| climes —the ever increasing and already alarming prepondet 
ance of the municipal and commercial over the agricultural 
and national element—the irreparable national joss through 
wholesale child labour, the despairing hosts of helpless 





women practically condemned to a homeless, loveless life, and 
monotonous toil, varied by periods of slow and sometimes fatal 
starvation, the dismal rank and file of the middle class whose 
incomes contract as prices rise, the terrible array of permanent 
paupers, the multitudes literally saturated by force of physical 
circumstances alone in vice and crime, the vast surplus popu 
lation of which contemporary political economists tell us so much, 

would all go far to convince him that the glorious England of 
| to-day was indeed fatally full of those of whom it may be said 
in the terrible language of the old Roman satirist, that their lot is 


virls and 





‘**Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.”’ 

But this is the dark side of the national picture. When the 
anthor of “* Utopia’’ came to inspect even the principal public 
works of the metropolis, to gaze along the noble vistas of the 
Thames Embankment, to survey the palatial piles proclaiming 
| England's conquest of India, the stately squares of Belgravia 
and Bayswater, the metropolitan railway ret, representing labour 
and material competent to produce another ancient Babylon; 
and to dwell on the bewildering maze of banks and public 
companies with their aggregate capital—quite beyond the 
utmost monetary conception of any Tudor Chancellor—and 
finally if he were told that the great British public had invested 
toa “reat extent in foreign lands about one thousand millions 
sterling—whereon an income of, perhaps, forty millions per 
| annum was now being paid—he would indeed marvel that with 

such incalculable means for securing and consolidating national 
happiness, prosperity, and peace, added to the possession of 
knowledge and science that rendered his, by comparison, that of 
a schoolboy, Great Britain could find ne better solution for the 
| dread social problem of the nineteenth century, than that of 
| patched up poor laws—and wholesale expatriation ! 
| Is either picture too highly coloured? I fear indeed not. 
Turning to the census of England and Wales for 1871, we find 
that there were of that most hopeless class, permanent paupet 
actually shut up within those dread workhouse walls, where the 
holiest of human ties are ruthlessly divorced—one hundred and 
forty-eight thousand two hundred and ninety-one—while the 
number of persons imprisoned was twenty-eight thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-six. Altogether about as many as the total 
effectives for our national defence hopelessly removed from all 
productive spheres—living reproaches to themselves, a fearful 
burden to the nation, and a foul ulcer on the fair outside of out 
boasted civilization ; and it must be remembered that every pet 
manent pauper here implies at least six or seven persons often 
receiving out-door relief, and always more or less steeped in 
physical misery ; and the same holds good in a less degree of the 
criminals actually confined. It further appeared, that whereas 
in 1872 the total population of England and Wales, twenty-two 
millions seven hundred and twelve thousand two hundred and 
sixty-six, the agricultural class numbered only a total of 1,657,135, 
and on strict analysis, excluding land proprietors, farmers, and 
other non-produc ers, was reducible to about seven hundred and 
fifty thousand persons, who may be taken as then representing 
the actual people of rural England. It may be easily judged 
considering the terribly rapid rate at which the various agents 
general for our colonies are now eagerly carrying off the very 
best specimens of this class, that it will not be long before 
England becomes wholly municipal—at least in its social and 
political aspects. 
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‘To define, therefore, as far as practicable that social problem | behind a dense fog, so are the purest ethics wasted ona people 


of our day, which is set to each one of us to solve, whether he 
be a statesman, an official, a capitalist, an employer of labour, 
ly a private individual, is the scope of the serial here 
to find a solution, not one of theory but strictly of fact, 
is its aim. In order, however, to subdue a deadly disease, it is 
ential that there be not only a perfect acquaintance with its 
nature, but also with the idiosyncrasies and condition, moral 
and material, of the patient. It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine in detail whatever is fundamental to the existing state 
of things around us before attempting to suggest effectual 
remedies to the various diseases of the body politic. I shall, 
then, discuss as exhaustively as my limits will allow, the true 
laws of Population and Production, and the fallacies that unhap- 
pily have been far too generally received thereon, It will be 
proper also to expose as completely as possible the influence for 
«ood and evil which physical as well as moral circumstances have 
on man generally, and to trace out historically the origin of 
Pauperism, while endeavouring to show how its extirpation can 
be economically effected. ‘The true principles underlying 
Scarcity and Abundance, and the vital distinction between 


or mectre 


begun: 


| 


so long as their objective existence is distorted and in great 
part rendered futile by discomfort, disease, degradation, and 
vice. Knowledge of facts—facts considered wholly apart from 
all speculations or abstractions—is the sure and indeed the only 
means to all true and permanent social progress; and it is, to 
reiterate what has been stated above, as the exponent of facts 
and the advocate of principles palpably pertaining thereto that 


the writer of these articles has ventured to take up the great 
theme of the English people, their past history, present con. 


Values and Utilities, together with a careful examination of the | 


manner in which money produces wealth, and sometimes, too 
often it is to be feared dimininishes it, will follow in due course. 
Capital, and its relations to Labour, together with competition, 
and the important distinctions naturally existing, but little 
understood, between Commerce and Trade, together with a close 
inquiry into the probable issue of the contemporary conflict 
between capital and labour, will form another part of the series. 
It will also be necessary to treat at some length of Radicalism 
and Socialism, to notice their distinctive leaders, their aims, and 
particularly to enquire into the reason of their failures to esta- 
blish any really practical and successful example of their 
theories, and further to shadow forth the character of the 
socialistic and revolutionary forces that, although unsuspected by 
the many, really exist inour very midst. ‘The Occupations of the 
People, as shown in detail by the last census, will be fully ex- 
amined, and their particular influence on the commonwealth 
morally and materially demonstrated, so far as demonstrable, 
on the basis of admitted facts and figures. The true functions 
of the State, and especially the proper limits of taxation, coloni- 
sation—its history and destiny——centralisation, the defences of 
the empire, together with the possibilities of a constitutional 
sovereign, will severally compose another section of the series, 
which will also include a critical inquiry into the present con- 
dition and the probable future of the industrial middle classes, 
together with an exposition of the necessity existing for the 
popularisation of physiology as well as of the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of political economy, founded not on empirical methods or 

rejudiced sentiment, but on the real laws of nature, correctly 
mterpreted, and the inherent rights of our common humanity. 
Having carefully traversed the whole field of these questions, 
the solution of the problem itself will 1 believe be easily per- 
ceived by every careful and continuous reader, exactly on the 
same principle as that whereby the remedy for disease is ascer- 
taincd directly its real character and the true state of the 
patient are accurately known by the physician himself, assum- 
ing him to be really competent. 

In dealing with a subject at once universal and virtually 
interesting to all, wacther considered socially or individually, 
theorists might well feel something more than diffidence, and 
even decline a task conditioning—to perform it properly—powers 
very few, indeed, can justly claim as their own. But in 
the present case the writer claims to be only the exponent 
and advocate of facts, and to trace from them sequences 
of moral circumstances which palpably lead to known re. 
sults. It is in effect only by the analysis historical, physical, 
and moral, of people and Government in the past and present 
that it is possible to discover for the future those formulas 
which, if everywhere worked out in their full integrity by both 
state and people, would assuredly enable both in harmonious 
co-operation to synthetise a polity which, humanly speaking, 
would deserve to be called perfect. It is then on the firm 
foundation of ascertained facts that the writer here takes his 
stand, believing that political and economical phenomena can 
only be safely treated thus. The nebulous region of metaphysics 
will be wholly shunned, on the principle that it is through the 
material that the moral is reached, just as it avails little to preach 
religion to the soul, unless you first open free access thereto by 
endowing the body with the full blessings of physical well- 
being and the purity of health. As the sunshine is lost to us 


dition, and probable future. It is his province now to state the 
problem seriatim, and having done so, to act as the faithful 
interpreter of the facts necessarily adduced thence, and convey 
as succinctly as possible, their economic lessons to his reader, 
briefly, accurately, and, whatever the special topic may be, fear. 
lessly. In these lessons should be found the solution of that 
Great Social Problem which in some at least of its multiform 


| aspects touches, more or less nearly, every one of us, 


<- 


THE BLACK AND WHITE EXHIBITION. 

In accordance with our promise of last week, we proceed to 
notice in detail the exhibition of Works of Art, in Black and 
White, at the Dudley Gallery, which was opened to the public 
on Monday, June 22. And we must begin by expressing a 
certain feeling of dissapointment—we had expected something 
more striking. ‘There is, it is true, very little that can be called 
positively bad, but, at the same time, there is hardly anything 


| that specially arrests attention by its merits. Then there is 





rather too great a preponderance of things which we have seen 
already. It is kind of the Graphic to send so many of the original 
sketches for the illustration of ‘* Ninety-Three,”’ but then they 
take up room which we should willingly have seen filled with 
new drawings by the same artist, and it is all the greater pity 
because they take up some of the best places. Added to these 
objections, we cannot help a painful feeling, in looking at 
sketches to which celebrated names are attached, that had young 
or unknown men sent them, they would perhaps not have been 
accepted, certainly they would not, have commanded such 
situations on the walls! ‘Take for instance the drawing which 
occupies the place of honour, ‘ Lemon tree, Capri’’ (No. 171), 
by F. Leighton, R.A. No doubt, it is exquisitely delicate and 
graceful, but we do not think a similar slight study deserves 
such a position in an exhibition claiming to represent the best 
art in black and white which the nation can produce. The same 
gentleman sends two little heads (Nos. 75 and go), and a 
“Well in the Court of Palazzo Corner, Venice” (No. 420), 
which call for no special notice. Of course, everybody who 
goes will crowd to see what Miss Elizabeth Thompson has 
sent. It was at the first “ Black and White" that she first 
attracted attention by a spirited sketch, and we cannot see that 
shows much sign of advance upon it; still her two cavalry 
drawings are decidedly more interesting than that exceedingly 
overrated production, * The Roll-Call.’’ The better of the two 
is ‘* Halt—A reminiscence of Aldershot,” which has great dash 
and spirited drawing about it: the heads of the two foremost 
chargers strike us, however, as being rather clumsy. Still asa 
whole it has great merit, and No. 190 also deserves praise. For 
No. 166, ‘*Choosing Models at Rome,” we do not care, and 
never did. Whilst we are on the subject of celebrities and 
notorieties, we ought to mention Mr. Marks’ two studies (Nos. 
160 and 185), for the principal figures in his admirable picture 
of **Capital and Labour” in this year’s Academy; Mr. Frank 
Holl’s *‘ Foundling”’ (No. 13), which is, if possible, even more 
insanely impossible than the finished picture, only, fortunately, 
we are here spared the eye-torture of Mr. Frank Holl's colour; 
the same gentleman's piece of vulgar toadyism about Royalty 
(Nos. 72 and 435); the heads by Mr. G. G. Watt, R.A., which 
cause one to wonder whether anybody else would have dared to 
send red drawings to a black and white exhibition; and Mr. 
Heywood Hardy's study of a lion (No. 222), which is, in our 
opinion, one of the fiinest things in the gallery. For Mr. 
Hardy's other two pictures we do not so greatly care; in No. 
259 the donkey is more like a mule, and “ The Dancing Bear” 
(No. 336) is commonplace. 

We remarked that there were but few positively bad drawings ; 
but under that head we must class everything sent by Mrs. 
Hopkins—they are equally vulgar in feeling and wanting in 
technical knowledge, ‘‘ Awfully Jolly” (No. 439), is particularly 
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unpleasant—a parcel of naked children smoking cigars, and so 
forth. It is not pleasant to be forced to speak so strongly 
where a lady is concerned, but there is really a limit to endu- 
rance ! 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer is rather a large exhibitor, and we are 
glad to see in No. 145, ‘*A Picnic Incident,” a dawning sense 
of beauty. Nobody will rejoice more than ourselves to see Mr. 
Herkomer devote his undoubted talent to the delineation of 
something else than monstrosities and minutia! Of his other 
contributions, the only specially striking one is his illustration 
(exhibited by the proprietors of the Graphic) to Victor Hugo's 
new novel. In mentioning this, we may at the same time 
commend the kindred illustrations by Messrs. E. J. Gregory, 
P. Green, and W. Small. The first named of this trio sends, 
we are sorry to see, nothing original; too little of his work has 





LE MONT DE PIETE. TABL 





5 
mn 
been seen of late. The second must needs put up with the 
same criticism. And when we come to the third, what can we 
do but reiterate our former saying—in spite of « udmit ition « 
No. g1, * Off to Ashantee!" Could not thes rentlemen hay 
found time to do some one thing a-piece which might have been 
worthy of their renown, and a trifle less stale 

One of the best, because one of the most thorough and con 


scientious drawings in the gallery, is Mr. Stretch’s “ Waitin r fo 
the Excursion Train” (No. 231). Unfortunately, the Hanging 
Committee seem to have caught the prevailing epidemic, and a 
drawing which depends, above all things, upon the delineation 
of character, is put at a height at which it is almost imp 


t impossibk 
to see the faces of the variously-depicted crowd. But when they 
are made out they are well worth study, and seem to show th r 


the artist must have been a close observer of 


nis Spec » bilCl 
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is a great amount of natural, unforced humour in the drawing, |“ Five Tail Piece s” (No. 269), by Mr. E. R. Hu | M. Li 

and some sense of beauty in the female figures, especially that Lhermitte’s “ Pilgrimage ” (No. 162); Mr. W. B. Murray's 
to the extreme right. “There is grim humour, too, in the ‘ Opium Smoking in London” (No. 180); Mr. C. P. Slocomb . 
“ Accidents of all kinds” which figures ominously amongst the etching (No. 167) of “ Margate Cliffs and Jetty Mr. Joseph 


advertisements seen above the heads of the crowds. 


example of figure drawing in “ Diana lassata’’ (No. 151). A 


Knight's * Near Rotterdam” (No. 201); Mr. H. Woods’ © The 
Mr. J. Wolfe has onc of his clever animal sketches in “ Monkey Co 
Tricks” (No. 102), and Mr. J. ‘T. Nettleship an extraordinary (No. 426). 


onvalescent”’ (No. 295); and Mr. Arthur Hopkins’ “In ‘I 


As our last remark, we must exp 


decidedly clever animal sketch is also Mr. John Charlton's rected the proof of the catalogue; it is the most cc tric a 
‘*Drowsy Model” (No. 16:1), a capital rendering of a white bewildering thing we ever saw 


Pomeranian dog. 

Amongst the chalk drawings, one of the best is Mr. H. R. 
Robertson’s ‘* Boys Bathing” (No. 187), in which beauty of 
form is secured without any sacrifice of truth. The same 
gentleman's “ Thames Figure Subjects,’’ probably illustrations 


Sa 


MANUFACTURES AND ART. 


for his forthcoming book, are some of the most perfect examples Oxe of the most striking characteristics of the day, is the fact 
of engraving we ever Saw manulacturers are among the foremost contributors t i nm \ } 
a db : ° . ons . ' } ‘ a etic cl It cans i rd 
The etchings are not so numerous as on the last occasion, ¢ cep ueg: at | — t - : ~ : pe oh $ 
‘ . sai 1a SNLUSN Iie cally eposed, a t « ec aid, i i i 
but those by MM. Jacquemart and Cadart deserve the highest solidity. Everywhere about us we see in contemporary poetry, a 
possible eulogium. Especially fine are No. 442 by the former, powertul tendency busily at work to deal directly with the physical 
and No. 253 by the latter. world, and thence no doubt it is that the more refined and cultivated 
In cenchusion, we may mention, as worthy of particular among our foremost manufacturers are being gradually converted into 
" " = + aes ° ° . . +9 , - . > ons yO , oO "i bic ¢ } 
notice, Mr. E. F. Brewtnall's “ Midnight Service” (No. 119); virtual poets, in many cases printing their works in object type, and 
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{ rt] " ] cloque truth appeal 
{ entit ( t 1 | ( 1! ol tl 
| t i leven t } belongu 
‘ { es of refinement, and ma 
( 1 with many books, judged a 
lture J culture of modern taste ha 
| rywhere there « t ong the rich a cray 
} \ Lil l ( ralleries of # | 
t 1 t rigid utilitarian that tl pirit 
{ us, enteri mot l1 ( 
t terial cis inces of individual life, and every 
I ! ti tself as the permanent basi of each separat ol 
pl ( tituting the sum of what col tionally or truly 1 
ric Hap] ( 
| } ‘ lately exhibited in the sh roo { Messrs I, and C 
() trect, a remarkabk rk incrystal iss, Which al 
tt ( } He in Viki 1 ner, | | riect objc 
tO S| produced where we have, on the one har 
ith 1] I an on th ol r om irlisti inct 
the manutacturer himself, capable of concentrating to an asthet 
l the resources of ience, invention, and industry. ‘The two 
rics themselves are worthy of the particular work in question. 
lel to cach other, about 110 feet and 7o feet long respectively, 
feet high and wide, they are covered by a Moorish roof, designed 
te Owen Jones, daylight—delicately ftened and deliciou 
itted through innumerable stelliform apertures, and fall 
istas of ¢ isitely cut chandeliers, and a superb colle 
of cut and engraved glass, of candelabras, vases, and caskets, 
posing in themselves a rainbow vision of crystalline beauty, and 
eest to the beholder the most delicious of imaginative musi 
lc visible to the cye. Indeed, in gazing round on all the endl 
iricties of lovely forms, of graceful curves and almost melodiou 
rolls, all wrought from that most fragile substance rlass, one clearly 
recives that the language of the artistic manufacturer is here un- 
rsal; and more than this even, for it possesses nicely graduated 
es of refinement olten beyond verbal expression; and although the 
ratification thus communicated 1s too intangible for precise defini- 


on, there can be no doubt that those refining ends are perfectly served 


¢ attainment is emphatically expressed by the one word—culture. 
But even amo uch objects as these, a crystal glass fountain, pur- 
Il by the Maharajah of Puttiala, was conspicuous, and deservedly 
ecing that it is in its total 
rlected. Standing on a platform of exquisitely cut glass, there ris« 
ence a large central shaft, surrounded by six external pillars, formed 
crystal prisms. A cornice connects these columns, every one of 
em being crowned by a crystal globe, cut into facets, perfect, as 
ih the operators had been engaged on half-a-dozen Koh-i-noor 
basin itself—cight feet in diameter—swells out from the central 
ft in curves, of so exquisite a beauty, that every line addresses the 
e i weetly as softest music falling on a dreamy mind. ‘Then the 
isin is so cut on its under surface, as to mimic the ripple and play of 
ter, and thence when in use, it will be hard to distinguish between 
rippling water and the no less rippling crystal. At the junction of 
in with the trunk, there hangs a row of rarely-cut pendents, 





le floral-like scrolls of glass in three tiers, sustain the jets above, 
le appropriately terminating in a single star of crystal. 
| entire wor composed of pure crystal glass, and although 
( rily it ling almost innumerable parts, every joint is virtually 
Lyle 1] ition throughout, whether it be in the feather, the 
I, the | r, or the ball-cutting, is all of uniform excellencs 
rivalled the purity of the glass used, and that certainly 
peas »us perfect. The fountain stands 23 feet in height, the lat 
| fect in d eter, there are 60 jets, arranged in graduated tier 
16, 12, and while the whole work, excluding a marble b: 
two and q er tons. But these—as all who have once 
tru le work of art must admit—are dull and 
estimating the true value of this Imperial work. It 
that a crucial test to true art in its decorative a pect 
{ of the whole work shall appear as merely 
! - i tails { be in perfectly harmonious co-ordination 
ft wle 3 ther hould be nothing that even remotely 
lil 1. after-thought or improvement of the original 
t 
{ {\ \ neous work, and arre the « t 
| l Lie the ( lu ty ) il 
{ { l | tree, wherein nature ha 
| { of every part to that of the wl 
’ Ito ats f it is equally beau 
‘ ray | ol il ent tint as the 
I ¢ I tal strt I the whole 1 ¢ 
1 ol J nel titled The Grotto 
\ 
t 
| t Ire \ 
t ‘ 


ity the very finest work of its kind ever 








Like thi mveyi colour to 
A fadeless rose, that only bl r ! , 
And yet all this is simply wrought by the common light of day 
| s through and among the cunningly contrived prist f 
{ fabric. W inderstand that the fountain was de ned by My 
O { cut to mathem: l exactitude by a ma 
t Cer a work like this confirms the notion hi 
at the begint of this article, that manufacturers are now becomin 
me cases true artists, and are able to rear up veritable object 


poetry, worthy to be named even with works which have at 
advantage attending their verbal expression—they must be tran 
lated to become universal. 
—__—__———_-_-~ - - 
LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION. 
by Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
a 


No, my reader—you need not alarm yourself. I have not th 
slightest intention of taking for a text that well worn remark 
concerning literature being a good stick, but a bad crutch, of 
which the world has by this time heard considerably more than 
enough. 

In the first place I never understood the precise meaning on 
was expected to take out of that dark utterance, for its obvious 
one is certainly untrue; and in the second, all professions must 
be good to the man who has the nature and the cleverness to 
turn that he selects to the best advantage. 

But I do want to say a few words on Literature as a profes 
sion—because it seems from that the whole business of making 
an income by means of the pen is as much misunderstood by 
authors themselves as by the public—because in fact writers 
are as apt to regard literature as no profession, as outsiders are 
to consider it a sort of pleasing amusement. 

The popular idea of an author is that of a person who for pet 
forming a minimum amount of work receives a maxim 
amount of money. 

In my own experience no remark is more common than 
this. 

‘‘ Why, the fellow can make a couple of thousands a year oul 
of his books—out of his books, if you believe me.” 

Or—‘* How very easily you earn your money; you are not 
like us; you have no rent of offices to pay, no clerks to employ ; 
you need invest no capital in your business—you can make 
an income out of a ream of paper, a bottle of ink and quarter of 
a hundred of pens "—or 

‘¢ That man does not look to have much in him, does he—and 
yet he can have his own pgice every time he likes to write a 


um 


leader for the “* Thunderbolt ;” or—but why go on illustrating t 
truth that those who have not adopted Literature for a Profession 
believe an author's life to be one of utter ease, not to say idle 
ness! 

Sovereigns by the bushel they imagine can be picked up by 
any man ‘clever enough to write a letter.” 


‘* It is only becausc he is idle sir,” I have heard some of thest 
wiseacres remark, “that he is poor. Why does he not get up at 
five o'clock every morning and finish an article before breakfa 


He could do it in three hours. I have known him complete a 
paper in three hours, for which he got ten guineas.”’ ‘ Good 
Heavens, sir, if I had only the knack of writing, would I not 
get up each morning of my life at four o'clock and make ten 
guineas.” As if a poor wretch could turn on the tap of h 
venius as he does the water of his bottle at a given four a.m. 0! 
eleven p.m.—as if God had made his mind a mere machine that 
could be wound up to go, like a musical box—and stopped hk 
a musical box and warranted to take up the air in the middle ol 

ch he left off with the accuracy of a piece of mechanism. 

here is another mistake of tl 
connected with this that it may be termed an outcome of the 
ame idea which imagines a man can as easily sit down and 
write a poem, or a tale, or an essay, as he can make an entry 
a ledyer. 

This mistake is that, except throught I 
or bad management, a literary man who has worked hard ! 
many years and been a favourite with the world of readers, 
ought not to die poor. 

They bring precisely the same arguments to bear upon 
sc as they would upon a trader in a large way of business who 


9 ’ } 
] puovlie wilieh IS SO Ci 


Lal 
failed to leave an ample provision for his wife and family, and 1 
it were not that the phrase 

‘* In the matter of reckless expenditure authors and all sort o! 
people are alike—that which is lightly got lightly goes — 
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accounts satisfactorily for the state of the dead man’s ex- | literary road before he understands he has, while mat 


chequer—those who canvass his affairs would not be able to 
know what to make of his having died so poor. 

And indeed this is a matter which I think requires some little 
explanation and calls for some remedy—for nothing more 


mournful can be conceived than the last hours being disturbed | 


by pecuniary anxieties on behalf of those left behind. 


Each year some great star disappears from the firmament of 


literature, and this'loss is inevitable. 

Almost before the grass has grown over the grave, another is 
called and has to go forth on his lonely journey. 

We lament the loss of this genial memorialist—of that clever 
dramatist—of the novelist who has alternately excited our mirth 
and insisted on our tears. To-day a great singer of songs lays 
aside his lyre, and to-morrow some one it may be equally eminent 
though his genius has assumed a different development, shall 
have said his last words and departed, whose words spoken here 
are past recall. 

And for them their fellow-authors mourn with a grief too deep 
lor utterance. 

Brethren of our guild, the loss of one is the loss of all. If 
we are lowly, if we belong to the least of the tribes—we feel that 
a chief has died out from among us. If we have one with 
him, we mourn for the tried friend, the genial companion; and 
in either case, if we are loyal in the slightest degree to our 
calling, we lament over the departure of one of that band, the 
leaders of which are fast dying out, with none coming forward 
to fill the gaps left vacant. 

As I have said, all this is inevitable. We cannot expect death 
to spare even the best, and kindliest, and wisest, and worthiest 
of writers; and as we have fallen upon evil days in the matter 
of rising genius, it is of little use lamenting that while so many 
are able to write so much, so few are able to write anything 
particularly worth reading. 

That which should be avoidable, however, is the scandal of a 
man who has worked hard all his life being unable, with all his 
care and forethought, to make sufficient provision for his family 
at his death, or to carry a quiet heart with him through life; and 
if the absurd ideas of the world have as much or more to do 
with this than the hard-heartedness of publishers, then, surely, 
authors ought to combine, and do battle with those ideas, and 
openly declare: ‘* We are not millionaires, and we have no hope 
or chance of ever being millionaires; and, agreeable though 
your notion of our real lives is, the whole conception is false ; 
and, pleasant as your idea is, we can't afford to follow it out to 
an end which we know cannot be otherwise than bitter,”’ 


/ 
, 
ideas, perfecting his rhymes, shaping his plots, been t 
much out of his mental and physical constitution as during | 
hours of work. 

When his hand refuses to work longer, his brain refuses to 
be quiet. He has brought this evil on himself, it may be, but 
he has done so unconsciously, and having once set the clocl 
going, it is sometimes impossible to stop it—till the ticking has 
driven the man into a lunatic asylum, or his cofh 

I do not mean to say this is invariable, ot woidabl lam 
merely stating a fact as a preface to what I mean to say het 
after. 

Look around. Without mentioning nam which would b 
as painful to the living as disrespectful to the dead—-how have 
the greatest and best departed from our mid 

Suddenly, have they not? In the midst of their work, whuil 
the pattern was incomplete, the tapestry unfinshed, the dé 


still unaccomplished, nature has wearied of the strain put upon 
her, and they have gone in an hour—in a moment 

They were in our midst one evening. Ere sunrise they had 
passed into eternity. 


In the middle of a sentence death touched the busy fing 
So the story remains untold, the poem lacks its final vers 
the history can never be completed. With words hovering on 
their lips, with their grandest and purest thoughts seeking for 
expression, they were called out into the night, and man can 
never know now what they had it in their minds to utter, when 
from their toil and their pleasures, they wei rathered by the 


grim keeper—as tired children are caught in their mother’ 
arms and taken from their play. 

Is there no remedy for this? I think there might be, if from 
the outset of an author's career he could realise to himself w 
literature as a profession actually means: if on the one hand 
he was strong to resist the promptings of his own artistic and 


| inquisitive nature, and on the other the absurd notions of thos 


The fact of the matter is, that in literature as in most other | 


profession, the average income which a man can earn is 
moderate. He is able, one year with another, to make a very 
fair amount of money. With ordinary prudence he can meet 
his enemies (the tradespeople) in the gate; he can live comfort- 
ably ; he can educate his children thoroughiy, and he can insure 
his life, or make any other provision for living that he, in his 
wisdom, thinks best. But he can do very little more. 

In literature there are no great prizes to be gained save by 
the cunning of a man’s own brain; and, let a man’s brain be 
what it will, in England, at all events, it is a rule, only through 
adventitious circumstances, that he can, by means of literature, 
inake a fortune. 


There are no fat bishoprics, no fair deaneries, that the lay | 


professors of Great Britain may hope to possess. For them no 
creater or lesser tithes save those they begin now with an uncom 
promising publisher to obtain. For them no seat on the bench, 
whether as magistrate, recorder, or judge ; for them no grant from 
Parliament unless it assume the form of fifty ora hundred a-year, 
which it generally does—when it assumes the form at all—too late 
to be of much service to the recipient; for them no cakes and 
ale, save what they pay for across life’s counter; for them an 
existence of labour almost without intermission, since of the 
literary worker it may truly be said that he is always either 
fishing or mending his net—always writing, or looking after 
subjects upon which to write, and mentally arranging and 
thinking out those subjects when he has, after many days, 
found them. 

Now it is precisely on this point I think the first mistake is 
made, by writers as well as by the general public. 

That large and intelligent section of the population, when 


they see an author walking, or visiting, or sitting still, or in | 


any way taking his ease, as they imagine, think he is doing 
nothing ; and they may well do so, since the author must him- 


Db? 


: : vet w : owe to th nd 
self have travelled many and many a weary mile along the ; digenous, and to forget what we owe to the la 


outsiders who love literature and those who do not. 
Literature in all its stages means work—honest, untlinch 
work. But it is with authorship as with most other things. If 
in the outset of his career a man make a good start—not with 
the world, but with himself—if he be honest as to what | 
means, and realises what literature, as a profession, means, h¢ 
may later on avoid that mental fever of which | have spoken, 


| or take it only in a mild and comparatively harmless form 
| ¢ - 


To illustrate my meaning more clearly, I propose in the next 
paper to state the various modes in which young people gene 
rally begin to fit themselves for the profession of literature, th 
ideas of their friends and relatives concerning their aspiration 
and the fate that usually and justly befalls those manuscripts 
which they honestly believe to be better worth printing than 
“Waverley,” “ Vanity Fair,” “ Macaulay's Essays,” or * The 
Idylls of the King.” 
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The Muses of Mayfair. Selections from | de Societé ol 
the Nineteenth Century. By H. CuotmMonver PENNELI 
Chatto and Windu 

Tue peculiar de 

sists, and which, to avoid periphrasis, w 


cription of verse of which | volume co 


describe by a French expression, may proba most {itt 
, le gap 
be so described, inasmuch as its origin Is 1 yubtedly Tre 
No doubt there are some few good pieces of 1 n Ger 
thouch the ‘Teutonic endeavours have 1 at to 
: ee | . 1 
suggest the idea of a sportive hippopotamu | | 
$! Fe ' | 
the transplant d flower took root so easily, and is flowered so 


luxuriantly, that we are sometimes tempted to el 
: of Chastelard, 
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of Ronsard, and of Clement Marot. For vers de société are only 
the modern form of the old lays of the /angue d’oc, when all is 

id and done. ‘They are a little more matter of fact, but so are 
we moderns! Bnt there is the same light music, never soaring 
very high, but always melodious; there is the same feeling for 
quip and quaint turning of an idea; the same admixture of the 
pathetic and the humorous. And this last quality, which is 
almost a necessary concomitant of vers de société of the highest 
order, is one of the most valuable links between ourselves and 
bygone times, in the lighter moods; there is something child-like 
in it, which binds our worn out existence pleasantly to the young 
days of earth, and to our own individual period of greater fresh 
ness and simplicity. No real man, worthy of the name, but 
must feel a delicious thrill of pleasure-pain, when the sudden 
last line of one of Mr. Lockyer’s, or Mr. Thackeray's poems 
changes the smile on his lips into a certain quiver, which makes 
him stop and dream for a minute or two, 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus have done well to collect for us 
into a handsome volume some of the best verses of the kind 
which have appeared during the present century ; and they could 
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Wa We could have spared Mr. Mortimer Collins’ rhymes, 
and we cannot say much for those of Mr. A. Perceval Graves, 
who has done better work in other ways. But then there is that 
delicious “ Nature and Art” of Mr. Browning's, and there is 
Mrs. Browning's “ Amy’s Cruelty; and as we try back, there 
are Darham’'s * Poplar,” and Praed’s * Letter of Advice,” from 
which we positively must quote our favourite verse :— 
‘If he studies the news in the pape 
While you are preparing the tea, 
If he talks of the damps or tl pour 
While moonli rht lies soft « t ea 
If he’s sleepy while you are « j 1 
If he has not a musical * Oh! 
If he does not call Werther de! 
My dear Araminta say * No, 
We have always wondered what Araminta did say! Probably, 
she married him, and he turned out ‘a very worthy man!" 
But what need to go cate vorically through the contents of this 
most charming volume, as if we were indexing it? Suffice it to 
mention the names of, amonest others, Leigh Hunt, Alfred 
Austin, Robert Brough, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Hood, Walte: 
Savage Landor, and Horace Smith, in order to show our readers 
that they will here find something to suit every taste. And if 
he verses of these men are not sufliciently elevated for them, 
they may turn to those of Byron, Moore, Shelley, Tennyson, or 
Swinburne. So there is ample entertainment for all, and we 


- we 
ton ante. a ated $ 


not have entrusted with the task a more thoroughly competent 
man than the editor—himself a far from contemptible writer in 
this line. Indeed we cannot but regret that modesty, or some 
other cause, should have hindered Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell 
from giving us some of his own verses. Also, we are sorry 
there is nothing by Thackeray—say “ Mrs. Katherine’s Lantern,” 
but one may guess the reason of this. The fact is that so rich 
a treat has been provided for us, that it has made us greedy 
Vappetit vient en mangeant, and like Oliver Twist we ask for 
more. 

To enumerate a few of the poems provided for the delectation 
of the public is about all that we can pretend to do. Criticism 
as ordinarily understood—is out of place, when such well-known 
pieces are in question as constitute the main body of the book. 
lirst and foremost, by right of dedication, and also since he is 
still happily amongst us, comes Mr. Frederick Locker, so we get 
“To my Grandmother ;” Mrs. Smith’s ‘ Gerty’s Glove ;” and 
several other old favourites. The next best living writer of the 
kind, Mr. Austin Dobson, is not as fully represented as we could 
have wished, still there is * Tu Quoque,” which is a model in its 
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cannot do better than leave it to the popular appreciation which 
it is certain to gain. 


Early Russian History. Flour Lectures delivered at Oxford, 
in the Taylor Institution. By W. R. S. Rarstron, M.A. 
(of the British Museum, &c.) Sampson Low & Co. 


At a time when our interest in the early annals of Russia has 
been quickened by the discovery of its ballads and folk lore, no 
less than by the recent matrimonial alliance with a prince ot 
our blood royal, Mr. Ralston has opportunely turned his rar 
knowledge of the language and literature of that country to the 
best account. Rightly deeming that this country, though | 
affects to dine @ la Russe, is unequal as yet to the task ol 
digesting more than a snack (or * zakusha"’) of Russian history, 
he has furnished that amount of “ whet to the appetite,” in a 
handy and compendious volume, which recites in a lively, 
popular, and yet reflective style, the “ origines” of the great 
Kussian Empire. And though, owing to the form these lectures 
originally took, there is a certain rhetorical air about the com- 
position, we much doubt whether any equally clear description 
of the germs and blossoms of a mighty empire could have been 
set down on paper in a more lucid or impressive fashion, ot 
room for a more practical threshold to the 


whether there 


larger works on the subject, which the advanced student ol 


history must have recourse to, 
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Associating in his own graphic and rememberable way the 
early history of Russia with its five typical cities, each of which 
has its own period—-Novgorod, Kief, Vladimir, Moscow, and 
St. Petersburg — Mr. Ralston introduces us seriatim to the 
municipal, Princely, federal, T'sardomic and imperial periods, 
each of which, save the second (which is associated with Kief 
and Vladimir) has its representative in one or other of these 
temporary capitals. The name of Novgorod carries us back to 
the far away glories and iron rule of Rurik, and the devices of 
his son’s widow, Olga, to hold together his empire, as well as 
the fortunes of her son, Sviatoslaf, who is as distinguished in 
his conquests as his mother in her odour of sanctity. «To him 
succeeded his three sons, a beginning of internal discussion and 
dismemberment, as well as of the loss of prestige, which leads 
Rognéda, daughter of the chief of Polotsk, in} the Dvina, to 


scorn the alliance with Valdimir, one of the thre 


waxes a great hero, and having become Christian—as his grand 


mother had done—woos and wins the Princess Anna, sister ot 


cousin of the Greek Emperors. From thenceforth his life is 


one of mingled devotion and derring-do. He 
the wild nomads that disquiet his borders, or ¢ 
exemplifying a charity in advance of that of 
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i 
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pre lates. At 


his death, in 1015, he and his wife Anna are canonised. 
Such is a brief sketch of the first chapter, which glances at 
the birth and infancy of Russian national | The second 


affords a view of sub-divided Russia, which extends from thx 


death of Vladimir until the invasion of the Tartar hordes in 


4 
1223, and introduces us to a system very hurtful to Russia, the 
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Appanages, as the subdivision and partitioning of the kingdom 
amongst all the descendants of the Grand Prince; and also to 
individuals who have some marked character or other, for good 
orevil. It is in this epoch that Vladimir Monomachus stands 
out as a wise prince and administrator, who would appear to 
have had to wife Gyda, the daughter of our Harold, by Edith, 
of the Swan’s neck. ‘‘ Thus,” writes Mr. Ralston, ‘a royal 
daughter of Saxon England became consort of the ruler of that 
country, from which a prince of ours, bearing the name of the 
greatest of our Saxon kings, has so recently brought home an 
imperial bride.” P. 52. 

Lut the real interest of this historic drama commences with 
the Tartar invasion, a chronic incubus, of which Russia strove 
in vain to rid itself, and one which tasked the prowess, as well 
as the political sagacity, of such wise rulers as Saint Alexander 
Nefsky, whose remains still repose in honour on the banks of 
the river at St. Petersburg. It was his mission, as well as that 
of the church, to devise mitigations of the severity of this 
curse, and to teach his subjects endurance of it, a lesson they 
had need to learn, for it was not till 1380 that Mamai's invasion 


led to successful resistance undet Dimitry Domskoi, and hi 
cousin, Vladimir the Brave, and the effacement of the town otf 
Sarai and the Tartar yoke. 

Space fails us to go into the early annals of the Tsardom, 


traced out in the fifth chapter; the beneficial clearance of th 
Appanages, the mad crimes and death of Ivan the Terrible, th 
hypocrisies of the unscrupulous usurper Bovis Godunof (happily 
paralleled in an appendix with our Richard ILI., pp. 214—6), the 
romantic reverses of the false Demetrius, who from being th 
idol of popular favour, fell into such disesteem that after death 
he was accounted a vampire, and his ashes got rid of by bein; 
fired out ofa gun! (P. 165.) The troublous period which th 


impostor and his double helped to render more troublous, ended 
at last happily with the accession of Michael Romanof, founde: 


of the present royal or imperial house, the son of a victim of 
Boris Godunof, and the grandsire of Peter the Great, whose 
great grandson's grandson, Alexander II., Russia's present ruler, 


is entitled to the praise of all philanthropists, as the enlightened 
emancipator of the serfs. 
Our sketch of the history set forth in the interesting volume 


9) 


She has no 
wish (she says, in allusion to the civil marriage ceremony still 
in vogue) to unboot the son of a slave. This Vladimir, however, 


s either crushing 
se practising and 
























s fragmentary of necessity, but it would not be fair to end 
our notice without a sample of the style in which that history is 
tten. We micht, indeed, cite passage s enlivened by allusions 
und myth, which are connected with the 

ect with which no English writer is so much at home as 
Mr. Ralston. But we prefer to take him in his most serious 
vein, and we doubt whether it would be easy to find a more 


to proverbs, folk lore, 


eloquent passage in modern historians than the following, which 
describes the Church's mission in the times of Tartar invasion: 
the Church which sustained the courage of the Russian peopl 
the ony of the Tartar invasion, which comforted the countless 
ners over the dead, which took away its sting from death itself for those 
ed ed to dit 

bente ry country church in Russia—not some gorgeous cathedral, con 
the idea of a Church triumphant, but some humble edifice, plain asa 
e ] ( many of its detail ind watch the rustic congregation at its 
ke t Study the expression, pleasing or grateful, which softens or enlivens 
‘ i ly dull or stolid faces. And then, as you think of all that 
thie ( rs | ( uffered, you will be able to realise to some extent, what 

{ ( ch was for Russia during the terrible time of the Tartar invasions. 
\ a pass through some Russian village after nightfall, and mark 
mid the darkne the tiny spark which gleams through one of the windows 
of eve house. ‘That spark burns in the lamp which hangs before the icon, 
t picture, the central point of the Russian homestead. In it, knowing 
| thas been, we may be allowed to see a type of the kindly light 
hich the almost broken-hearted people of devastated Russia saw gleaming 
mid the surrounding gloom—light which, though dim and fitful, was 
them the presage of a coming day-spring from on high; light which for 
thes Imost whelmed beneath the wave of Mongul barbarism, kept before their 


eyes the form of Him, Who of old when the bark of His disciples seemed to be 
in the Lake of Gennesaret, ‘rebuked the wind and the raging of 


(pp. 75—9.) 


foundermny 
the ter; and they ceased, and there was a calm.’ ” 

We cannot conceive a more sensible adhesion to the present 
fashion for Russian things and persons than will be evinced by 
the purchase of this very readable book, which is portable, 


printed well, and furnished with an intelligible map. 
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PHE OPERAS. 


Wa are inclined to agree with Mr. Gye’s eulogistic language when he 


peaks of the * unrivalled” cast which Mignon is performed at Covent 


Garden and can only feel surprise at the elaborate pains which are 
bestowed on the bringing out of the work. 


The Illustrated Review. 





Mignons of any note since the opera was first produced—for we must 
exclude from the list the representatives of the part in Italy and Vienna, 
such as Mlle. Dalti and the young American singer Miss Minnie Hauck. 
Of these the first, and in many respects the best, was Mdme. Galli- 
Marié; the second is Mdme. Nilsson, the original introducer of the 
character in England; and lastly, comes the Covent Garden Mignon, 
Mile. Albani. Mdme. Galli-Marié, a very clever artist in her own 
line, was better as an actress than a singer, and in the second act is by 
far the best Mignon on the stage. She, however, aimed more at repro- 
ducing the heroine of the French librettists than the idealised character 
which Géthe drew, and which has, thanks to Ary Scheffer, become 
more idealised still. Mdme. Nilsson is at her best in the sentimental 
parts in the first act, and especially in the somewhat conventional last 
act, wnere Mignon goes mad after the approved operatic fashion. Mlle. 
Albani, like Mdme. Nilsson, takes a sentimental and dreamy view of 
the character, and loses sight of that peculiarly artless childishness 
which Mlle. Galli-Marié tried to bring out, though in a slightly vul- 
earised form. The music is well adapted to Mlle. Albani’s voice, and 
she sings it admirably throughout the opera, ‘* lo conosco,” the rondo 
** Leggiadre rondinelle,’’ and the final ** Prayer,” being all of them 
rendered with faultless expression. Mlle. Albani invariably improves 
in both acting and singing as she becomes more familiar with a part. 
If she will make her Mignon a little less dreamy and a little more com- 
monplace, she will be beyond all fault-finding. 

If we hesitate whether we shall give Mile. Albani the first place 
among the representatives of Mignon, we have no hesitation whatever 
as regards Mlle. Marimon’s Filina. The wayward, light-hearted actress 
has never been better represented, either by the original Philine, Mdme. 
Marie Cabel, or by any of her successors. Though still slightly out of 
voice, she sang the great air, “‘Io son Titania la bionda,” with the 
greatest brilliancy and dash, and she acts the part to the life. Mlle. 
Smeroschi sings the music of Frederico well enough, and acts with 
plenty of vigour, perhaps with rather too much. Signor Nicolini is a 
thoroughly efficient Wilhelm, both in acting and singing, though 
Wilhelm is not a part which affords much opportunity of display; and 
M. Faure’s Lothario is certainly the best that has been seen. His 
acting in the last act, where Lothario recognises his lost daughter, is 
extremely fine, and his singing of the music is without a flaw through- 
out. 

The Opera season will close earlier than usual this year, at both of 
the opera houses, and the last three weeks of Covent Garden are an- 
nounced. ‘Two only of the promised novelties will have been brought 
out, and these two the least interesting. ‘The operas performed during 
last week were—on Monday, J/ Flauto Magico ; on Tuesday, Don Gio- 
vanni ; on Wednesday (the second time), Mignon ; on Thursday, L: 
Huguenots, with Mdme. Maria Vilda in the part of Valentina; on F'ri- 
day, J Puritani ; and on Saturday Luisa Miller. 

— 

There has been no novelty at Her Majesty’s Opera except the ap- 
pearance of Mdme. Nilsson as Lucia, a part which first established het 
definitely in popular favour, and in which her singing and acting are : 
well known as to need no comment. 

The performances during last week were as follows :—On Monday, 
Il Talismano ; on Tuesday, Le Nozze de Figaro; on Thursday, Lucia di 
Lammermoor ; on Friday, Lucrezia Borgia; and on Saturday, Jl Tali 
mano. 

The cast of Il Flauto Magico will be very strong, and almost every 
subordinate part will be filled by a singer usually seen in a character of 
first rate importance, a fact which speaks pretty strongly for Mr. 
Mapleson’s powers of persuasion. Nothing as yet is said about any 
more of the promised novelties. For our own part we are content to 
leave Mr. Gye in quiet possession of I°ra Diavolo, and we rather rejoice 
than lament at the prospect of not being obliged to hear Roberlo 
Devereux, a work concerning which what we know of it has by no means 
impressed us very favourably. ‘There are two operas we should, how- 
ever, very much like to hear; the expected Don Giovanni with Mlle. 
Singelli and Signor de Reschi, and Mignon, with M. Léon Achard in 
his original character of Wilhelm Meister. 

NEW ROYALTY. 

Mr. F. C. Burnand has followed up an unquestionable success in 
Archie Lovell—as to which piece, and Mrs. Edwardes’ rights, we should 
still like a little further information—with a two-act farce of that kind 
for the introduction of which we are indebted to Mr. Gilbert. We 
must say at once that we are getting very weary of adaptations ot 
Palais Royal pieces. There is, as a rule, too much buffoonery and 
pantomime business, and too little real humour in them, all the wit and 
and fun of the original evaporating somehow in the process of trans- 
lation. In Better Late than Never, so Mr. Burnand has styled L’*hom: 
qui manque sa chance, the amusement such as there is turns on the 
difficulties of Mr. Edmund Chauncey, ‘‘a nervous young gentleman 
generally behind time.” to 


This propensity causes him to be too late t 
marry a young lady named Clementina, who is carried off by a very 
nervous old gentleman, and on his return from abroad he finds that 
Clementina, having in the mean time become a widow, has married his 
uncle Captain Toplight, en secondes noces. Of course the Captain objects 
to any flirtation going on, and so Chauncey is driven to abandon hi 
pursuit of Clementina and console himself with another young lady. 
The incidents are of a violently farcical kind, verging on those of a 
pantomime, and Mr. Burnand’s peculiar notion that the height ol 


There have been three | humour is to be found in the introduction of the most utter nonsense 
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t a servant, 





sas full play. rhe best character in the piece 1s that « 
| by Mr. Fosbrooke, in the service of both invalid and sea-captain, 
1d the manner in which he indentifies himself with his two masters, 
| becomes faddish and hypochondriacal with the one, and nautically 
cheerful with the other, is for a time very amusing, and Mr. Fosbrook« 
takes full advantage of his opportunities. Miss Maggie Brennan plays 
with a good deal of spirit as the fickle Clementina, and any succ¢ 
that is attained is mainly due to her exertions, and those of Mr. T« 
brooke. Mr. Kell Captain Toplight is simply burlesque, though 
erely carries out the ideas of the author, and Mr. Peveril goes throug] 
the antics of the procrastinating Mr. Chauncey, with an ingenuous 
ravity of demeanour which is very pleasant to behold. 
Better Late than Never is too much for one act and not enough for two 
as regards plot. It is moreover rather lengthy and decidedly tedious. 
It is certainly hardly to be termed a success. 





he Queen’s, as we announced last week, opens with Oncle Sam, with 
the original cast. We speak merely from memory, but was not Mlle. 
barthet the original representative of Sarah Tapplebot, and not Mile. 
Massin, who will play the part on Saturday ? 

Mr. Andrew Halliday and Mr. Albery are writing a new piece in col- 
laboration. 


* 
i 


The sole novelty at the theatres for this week is Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault’s new drama, Led Astray, at the Gaiety. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan's new comedy, A Madcap Prince, which was 
exciting some curiosity, has been withdrawn from the bills of the Hay- 
market, in consequence of the still continuing attraction of the Overland 
Ronte, at least so says Mr. Buckstone, who ought to know better than 
anybody else. 

<j— 

Che Haymarket will close for the season on August 3rd, when Mr. 
Buckstone will take his benefit. It will then be opened for a short 
time under the auspices of Mlle. Beatrice. 

Mrs. Swanborough’s benefit takes places at the Strand, to-morrow, 
when Mr. Terry will appear for the first time in London as Paul Pry, 
and Brough’s extravaganza of the Iield of the Cloth of Gold will be re- 
vived. 

I'he programme on the occasion of Mr. H. L. Bateman’s benefit at 
the Lyceum on Saturday next, will be a selection from Philip, Charles 1., 
and The Bells. Miss Bateman will also play the “ Churchyard Scene ” 
from Leah. 

he Lyceum will be opened by Mr. Charles Morton on August rst, 
when Miss Soldene will play the parts of Mlle. Lange, the Grand 
Duchess, and La Périchole, the two latter it is stated for the first time. 
It may be the first time Miss Soldene has played La Périchole, but it is 

rtainly not the case as regards the Grand Duchess, a part she played 
at the Standard instead of Miss Julia Matthews, and the part which 
first introduced her to the stage as an operatic artist. 


—f— 


Ihe St. James’ closes on Saturday, when Mr. Fairlie takes his benefit, 
and that shameful new dance, the Nipirelle, will be witnessed for the last 
time, only, we fear, to break out again in a new place under anew 


lame. 





Se SE as 
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“A 
Wheartes broad. 


An extravagant little piece by M. Andrée Gill and Georges Richard 

ts been brought out at the Théatre de la Renaissance, entitled / 
( icy. M. Fouridor, a banker, has learnt from his professional 
perience to have a rooted distrust of all people who proclaim themselves 
his weakness is adroitly worked upon by hi 
auvhter’s lover, who boldly confesses that he has robbed him, and 
M. Fouridot touched by his assurance gives his consent to the marriage, 

covering, of course, after all, that no robbery had taken place. 
lhough not very novel, the piece proved very amusing. 


d and scrupulou 


A little piece by M. Charles Gabet, Le Nouvel Achille, given at the 
introduces a new actress from Kussia, Mlle. 


lolies- Dramatique 
Mathieu, who seems likely to prove a success. 


d Drag , produced at t G turnis 
the di i ofa young 1 who falling in love w | ty fa ut 
fancy ball, and believing its owner all that is pure and 1, discove 


her to be a notorious character. 


Une nuit de P , a new drama at the Théatre Clur in part 
ing, and M. Guy, in the part of Craquelet, an t th { 

to take part in spite of his fears in the exploits of al { ho 
breakers, has made a great hit. 

rhe list of Paris theatres shows ten of the princips ( Ih 
Francais, Vaudeville, Opéra Comique, Chatelet, Vari Gaite, Gyr 
nase, Folies-Dramatiques, Palais-Roval, and Porte St larti 
some of these will very shortly close during the hot weat 

A fantastic piece in two acts, imitated by M. Bu t from t 
ballet of J Sylphide, with Mlle. Rita Sangalli as fp) / 
drawing people to the opera. The rain, too, has had no ll intl 
in filling the house. 


Dr. Lynn wili be pleased to learn that the Indian Box trick has pen 
trated to Paris. On the 3oth inst., on the occasion of the clo © of the 
Varictes, a medley entertainment will be given including J Mall 
des Indes, “truc étonnant,” to be performed by M. Robert Houdin 
junior, 


i= 


It is settled that Mlle. Judic will appear in Brussels on the rst of 


t 

August and will probably be accompanied by Madame Grivot Pheit 
début will take place in Bagalette. 

he statement that M. Jolly is to go to Paris tot Folies-Drama 
tique next winter is inaccurate. He is engaged by M. Humbert for 
three years. 

M. Sardou is preparing a grand spectacular piece for the Gaité to b 
termed Gemma. He is reserving L’Officier de fortune for som matles 
house, possibly the Ambigu. 


i 


Offenbach is writing a new scene to be added to Ov, When that 
perennial piece is withdrawn, Feanne Dare with Gounod's music will 
be revived. 


A little operetta composed by the son of M. Clairville, one of thi 


librettists of the Fille de Madame Angot, has been performed with m 
success at Milan. 
> 
WwW: mil , & . +. 7 ‘ 
Hiferary ay Scientific jylelliqenee, 
I iil as je. i ? 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are publishing an English trai 
lation of the ** The Birds of Aristophanes,” with introductio 
notes, and appendices by Dr. Kennedy, Regius Professor of 
Greek at Cambridge. Also a new volume of essays by Professor 
Masson on Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and miscellaneous 
subjects. And an illustrated book on caged birds by Lady 
Dickey. . . 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. announce a new 
novel in two volumes entitled ‘* One Only.” 

Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas have ready “ Wordsworth 


Tour in Scotland in 1803,’ which we announced some little tim 
since, Also * Scottish Rivers,” by the late Sir Thomas Dicl 
Lauder, Lart., with three etchings from the author's own 


sketches, and a preface by Dr. John Brown, author of “ Rab 
and his Friends."" Anda novelette called *‘ Seven Years of a 
Life.” 

Messrs. W. Isbister and Co. announce the fifth edition of th 
Rev. H. R. Haweis’ ** Music and Morals,” the fourth of Mr. 
Rooper's Flood, Fic ld, and Forest, and a second of tl late 
Bishop Ewing's volume of sermons, “ Revelation considered 
Light.” 

Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Tyler promise yet another ne\ 
novel by that prolific writer, Mrs. Lysaght. Its name is * Marl 
Brandon's Wife."’ We hope this clever lady is not overtaskit 


’ 


her powers, and writing too quickly. 


j 
Messrs. Blackwood and Sons are publishing a volus by Mr. 
C. Home Douglas, describing the various winter resorts abroad 
of invalids, with particulars and veneral information. Its nam: 


is ** Searches for Summer.” 

Messrs. Routledge and Sons will publish in a collected form 
Mr. Buckmaster’s lectures on cookery recently delivered at the 
International Exhibition. 








The Illustrated Review. 






Mr. John Murray has in preparation “ The Ecclesiastical and month a collection of valuable books and manuscripts, including 
secular Architecture of Scotland: the Abbeys, Churches, Castles, a copy of Caxton’s ** Boke of Encydos,” Tyndale S version of 
and Mansions,” by Mr. Thomas Arnold, M.R.I.B.A. It is the New Testament, with curious woodcuts, the first edition of 
plentifully illustrated, and will be uniform with Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ Paradise Lost,” the first and third folios of Shakespeare (both 








** History of Architecture.” imperfect), and a splendid copy of the Sarum Missal. Also a 
“‘ manuscript of Lydgate’s Chronicle in the handwriting of John 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson are preparing for sale this Stowe, and containing his autograph. 
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The Scientific Club have removed from the Westminster | prospectus may have something to do with the slowness of the 
Palace Hotel to their new club-house, 7, Savile Row, Piccadilly. | public in responding to the appeal. For our own part, much as 
+ | we should desire to do honour to the memory of one who has 

Applications are being made for sul scriptions to the ‘ Charles | done incalculable service to English literature, we should hesitate 
Knight Memorial ;" the list will be closed on the joth inst. | before contributing to the erection of some hideous monument, 
Upwards of £1,000 has been received, but it seems that more is | which might, as has been the case before, hide or deface really 
required. It is not impossible that the vague nature of the good work in one or other of the cathedrals! A scholarship at 
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the Universities would be the proper form fot the memorial to 
take. Why not a Shakespearian scholarship ? 
The following meetings of scientific and other societies are 
arranged for the week ending Wednesday, July 8th :— 
Friday, July 3.—Royal Archzxological Institute. 4 p.m. 
Royal Botanic Society. 4 p.m. Lecture. 
Geologists Association, 8 p.m. 


Saturday, July 4.—Royal Horticultural Society. Promenade. 

Monday, July 6.—Entomological Society. 7 p.m. 

Tuesday, July 7.—Sculptors of England. 7 p-m. Ah nsreum leat 
Wednesday, July 8.—Royal Botanic Society. g p.m. Special Evening 


Fete. 
Royal Literary Fund. 3 p.m. 


The title of Mr. Richard Simpson's first paper read before the 
New Shakespeare Society is ‘On the Political Use of the Stage 
before and at Shakespeare’s Time.” For our own part we 
incline to believe that, as far as earlier times are concerned, the 
essay ought to be after the manner of the celebrated chapter on 
“The Snakes of Iceland.” Imagine Henry VIII. suffering 
players to be used in any political way, even had there been any 
regular stage to employ for such a purpose ! 

It is announced that the widow of the late Mr. S. Aldred has 
on sale at 38, Fetter Lane, his collection of Shakespearian 
relics. Amongst them is the model of his house, surrounded by 
scenes from his principal plays, forming a picture of the Jubilee 
in 1830. ‘This, as many will remember, was in the Exhibition 
of 1851, and represents the house as it was in 1564, from trust- 
worthy sources, as well as at the period of the Stratford Jubilee. 
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Mr. Beavingham Atkinson, the well-known critic, has, we understand, 
in preparation a popular volume of art criticism, which will be entitled 
Among the Painters.” 

—l— 

The paintings, said to be by Paul Veronese—the discovery of which 
in a hospital at Chartres, we lately announced, on the authority of the 
Fournal de Rouen—are to undergo a thorough scrutiny by competent 
judges, and have been sent to Paris for that purpose. 


— 


It is generally asserted that, to the personal recommendation of 


Mr. Disraeli, is, in great measure, to be attributed the purchase, for 
the National Gallery, at the Barker sale, of the Crivellis, and of the 
Pietro della Francesca, about which there was so much controversy. 
Some of the most striking of the trophies brought from Ashanti are 
now on exhibition, as a loan, at the South Kensington Museum, 
Besides King Koffee’s umbrella, there are many of the gold ornaments 
recently exhibited at Messrs. Garrard’s—aggry beads, fetishes, swords, 


| and other curiosities. 


- 


Severai important works will be immediately added to the Doré 
Gallery collection, amongst them a grand picture, ‘the Massacre ot 


| the Innocents,” a spirited canvas; * Soldiers of the Cross,” a work 


typical of the spirit of the vine, “ La Vigne,” &c. &c. The engraving 


| of the Dream of Pilate’s Wife has been entrusted to M. Francois, the 


There is also a model of Anne Hathaway's cottage, a group | 
b b 


representing the last act of Romeo and Fuliet, one of the ghost- 
scene in Hamlet, and casts of the tombs of the poet and his wife. 
The latest addition to Shakespearian literature is another 
portion of Professor Delius’ Pseudo-Shakspere'sche Dramen, con- 
taining ‘* Mucedorus” and “ Faire Em, the Miller's Daughter of 
Manchester,” the latter taken from the edition of 1631. 


The authorities of Harvard College have declined to accept 
the resignation of James Russell Lowell, author of the ‘ Biglow 
Papers.” He holds the Professorship of Belles Lettres there, 
and resigned it two years ago, but, rather than lose his assist- 
ance, the governing body have modified existing arrangements 
to meet his views, and he will return to his post at the beginning 
of next term. 

+ 


t oy 
Aut Notes, 


‘THE Summer Exhibition of the Society of French Artists, 168, New 


Bond Street, is NOW OPEN from Half-past Nine to Six o'clock Admission, One Shilling 





The Munich Gallery, as it is called, was opened to the public on 
Monday, June 22nd, at No. 48, Great Marlborough Street. This is the 
exhibition which we announced a little while ago, of the works of 
Kaulbach, and others of his school. We shall probably return to the 
subject. ; 

The death is announced of Miss Eliza Sharpe, one of the oldest 
members of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, at the advanced 
age of seventy-cight. 
Society for upwards of forty years. 

io 

Some more remains from the temple of Diana, at Ephesus, have 
arrived at the British Museum, and are now unpacked. They include 
the head of a lion, from the cornice of the last temple; two others 
from the earlier building ; a boar’s head, some fragments of the archaic 
frieze; a large fragment of one of the acroteria from a pediment, and 
fragments of columns and sculptured drums. 

- =f — 

Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods, announce for sale, at their 
rooms, on Saturday, July 4th, at 1 o’clock precisely, twenty pictures 
and water-colours, from the collection of the late Sir William Tite, 
M.P. They include “Chateau Bayard,” and “ The Opening of London 
Bridge,” by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. ; “ St. Augustine’s Gate, Canter- 
bury,” by a M. W. Turner, R.A.; “ Venice,” by E. W. Cooke, R.A. ; 
and “A Storm in the Desert,” by D. Roberts, R.A., which last was 
formerly the property of Charles Dickens. 

At the same time and place will be sold ten pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, comprising the portraits of Mrs. Hartley and child, Mrs. 
Lovell Gwatkin, Mrs. Salkeld, the Duchess of Gloucester, the Mar- 
chioness of Thomond, Miss Harvey, Kitty Fisher, and others. All but 
the first are the property of Miss Emily Palmer, to whom they were 
left by Sir Joshua’s nephew, the Rev. J. Palmer, who obtained them by 
bequest of the painter himself. 





Miss Sharpe had been connected with the | 





celebrated line engraver. 
—~> 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


L' Eminence Grise, or, in other words, Richelieu's useful com 
panion, the Capucin friar, Pére Joseph, has afforded M. Gérome 
scope for the display of his consummate ability in a painting that 
has gained the médaille d’honneur in this year's Salon. Whether 
considered as a study of character, or for its effectiveness, as a 
master-piece of grouping, M. Géréme's picture well deserves the 
enconiums that have been from every quarter lavished upon it. 

M. Munkacsy, the painter of the Mont de Piété, which gained 
the second prize, has been accused of buying M. Ribot's pictures, 
and passing his days in contemplating them! It must be allowed 
by his enemies that he might have chosen a worse master, and 
that he has not failed to profit by his following so able a guide. 
The subject of the work before us is especially suited to M. 
Munkacsy’s powers, and there is not a face in the painting the ex- 
pression of which is not carefully brought out. 


Our two remaining cuts need no words of explanation, for of 


those Englishmen who have not been at Venice there are, 
probably, as few who are not acquainted with the Grand Canal, 
either through the works of Canaletti, or one of our own 
painters, as there are few who could not quote many a favourite 
passage from the splendid tragedy of “* The Moor of Venice.” 


= 
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Tue young American artistes, Mile. Johanna Hess and Master 
Willie Hess, gave a concert at Tavistock House on Thursday last. 
Master Hess plays with a good deal of skill for one so young, but he is 
naturally heard to greater advantage in simpler music, like the beautiful 
berceuse of Gounod, “ Peacefully Slumber,” which he played extremely 
well, than in the Kreutzer sonata or in leading a quartette of 
Schumann’s, in both of which the piano parts—played by his sister 
were far too overpowering throughout. He is, however, a useful “ star’ 
for concert-givers, and may prove attractive. Mlle. Johanna Hess 
was scarcely wise in giving the “ Funeral March of a Marionette,” in 
which she missed several notes, and inevitably called up comparisons. 
Her share in the concerted music was less open to criticism. 
Mrs. Weldon sang “ Ilala” very finely indeed, and could not resist 
yielding to the universal encore for ** Welcome to Skye.” 

jo 

‘“‘How are the mighty fallen!” 

playing every evening at Cremorne. 
tl 

We have to direct attention to the Musical College for the Blind, 
the pupils of which performed at Windsor Castle on Saturday. It 
is proposed to train many of them as organists, an occupation they 
would be well qualified to fill. Their keenness of ear, too, would fit 
them for the position of tuners. ‘The charity seems, by all accounts, 
to be a thoroughly good one. 


’ 


The Female Orchestra are now 


ste 
Signor Arditi’s concert took place on Thursday last, the programme 
being of the usual miscellaneous stamp. The beneficiaire's *“* Wedding 
Cantata,”’ composed for the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh, was 
one of the principal attractions, though it contains nothing very 


| striking. We are glad to welcome Signor Arditi back to England, 
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Mdme. ] ipoff and Senor Sarasate were the leading soloists at the 
hand rt of the Musical I Yesterd x Papini was 
ed t t thes 
rext e regret we compelled to allow our notice of the 
1] lel t to stand over till next we 
‘ 
posts script, 
| (‘le at the French Embassy on behalf the charities at No. 


Leicester Place, given on the 24th ult., turned out a complete, and 
even atriumphant success. We believe that nearly / 1,000 was obtained 


r the benefit of this admirable institution. ‘The — and Duchess 
le la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia entertained a large id distinguished 
party ol rests, amongst whom was the Duche Teck > the Concert 
Wal ll that the most fastidious conrotsseur oc desire, and the 
tombola went off with the greatest spirit. Ihe grand Sévres vase, of 


which we have already spoken, did not fall to the lot of any one, and 
we believe, be disposed of by private sale for the good of the 
charity. We only hope it will bring as large a price as some othe 


rticles ef a similar nature have lately done. ‘That will be turning the 
ima 1 to la ount 
l= 
MI. Dalon has, we understand, received a commission from the Duke 
of Westminster to execute a marble bust of one of the Ladies Grosvenor, 
! | ly engaged in carrying it out. 


We announced a short time since that the pictures by M. Courbet 
which were rejected by the Royal Academy, might possibly be exhibited 
in London. We have now to inform such of our readers as take an 


interest in the question, that one of them, a coast scene, 1s to be viewed 
at the Gallery of the Society of French artists, No. 168, New Bond 
Street. ‘There is rather a singular rumour current about this picture 

we do not vouch for the accuracy of the report, but it certainly obtains 
credence in some artistic circles. Everybody must remember that 


last year, the judges at the Paris Salon declined even to look a any ol 
M. Courbet’s work, because he was a Communist—at which time the 
british press was very bitter and ju tly so, on the absurdity of the act. 
tut what would the same write! ay uf they were told that this year 
M. Courbet’s work was treated on much the same terms 1n this country 

unpleasant whispers of the kind. We do not say that the 
time, it has 
:al 


Lhere are 
picture itself is a first-rate work of art; but at the samc 
considerable quality, and it is certainly better than some of the 
nations which this year render * The Line’’—a pseudonym of all that 

execrable in Art. Ifa man’s artistic work is to be judged by his civil 
proclivities, we may as well say good bye to first-rate 
| prepare ourselves to suffer for the future from the 
worthy creatures with no harm in them, 


om! 


or ecclesiastical 
work at once, an¢ 
mediocre productions of those 
who have not sufficient originality to make a blunder! Dante was a 
Ghibelline. and Chaucer was not without accusation of a Lollard taint 
though for our own part we don’t believe it—but they managed to 
write some rather pleasing little poems, which will probably outlive a 
cood many more orthodox productions, 
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MONETARY REVIEW. 


CITY, Monpay Evenina. 

A rather short supply of money has been on offer in the open market 
during the week, especially towards the close, which has given quite an 
jupetus to the discount business at the Bank, where even brokers were 
among the number who solicite d accommodation. ‘This reduced supply 
may be very much owing to the preparations to show good balances at 
the end of the half year. ‘There is still a scarcity of bills, and the rates 
in the open market are substantially the same as a week ago, 2} j, the 
former being the prevailing rate. The scarcity of bills is increasingly 
conspicuous. A very large amount ol feation capital will be set free 
this week, when it is quite possible there will be a tendency towards 
cheaper money. Some slight apprehension exists, that in consequence 
of the unfavourable state of the Government balances in the Bank of 
England and Ireland, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be com- 
from the Bank to meet the approaching distribution of 
dividends. ‘The Bank continues to have daily augmentation of resources, 
while the withdrawals are comparatively insignificant. It cannot be 
inopportune nor uninteresting to compare for one moment the present 
position of that establishment, with what were the prominent features 
twelve months ago. There is now a million and a half more in the 
stock of hallion, an nd an excess of one million in the reserve of notes, 
ind half a million more in the note circulation. The minimum is now 
ts present position con- 


pelled to borrow 


, it was then 6 per cent. Thus the Bank in 
trasts very favourably with the corresponding period a year ago. The 
stock of bullion last week increased £343,816, and the reserve of notes 
f226,460. The other securities have decreased £168,948, and the 
Government securities £74,380. The proportion of reserve to liabilities 
is now 48}, compared with 45 last week. 

Business on the Stock Exchange has been very quiet, and the compa- 
rative absence of business has imparted an almost general flatness, and 
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prices have consequently shown a drooping tendency. To this ther 


was one exception. American Securities were freely sold, and ¢] 
course ¢ ! the market was at one time exceedingly adverse; but sub 
quently ’ became a favourable feature. The English Funds 


been sl cul weaker; but Indian Securities continue to improve unde; 
the influence of steady purchases, affording general proof of the ¢ nf. 
dence in the bond fides of the undertaking, and not the less distinct 
intimating that there are stores of reserved capital which only await 
opportunities for a sound investment. ‘The fluctuations in Forei 
Securities have been more remarkable for number than extent. The; 
has been a favourable advance in Turkish, and it may now be censidered 
certain that full preparations are made for the July dividends. Egyptian 
issues have been less animated, and are slightly lower on the weel 
Spanish Stocks have suffered a little through an announcement that 
the arrangement made some time ago with the bondholders respecting 
the overdue coupons would not be carried out. English Railw av hav 
had a heavy market. ‘Telegraphs have been more active, and show a 
recovery. 

The English Funds owing to the usual requirements at the end of 
the half year, have shown weakness, and Consols declined to 92 7-109-16 
for money and g2} 3 for the July account. New and Reduced 3 pe 
cent., 92; 3. Exchequer ills, par to 5s. prem. India 5 cent. Stock 


107; 8; do. 4 per cent. 102) 4}; Bank Stock, 258 60; Corporation of 
London Bond 77, 101 3; and Metropolitan Board of Works, 95} 


ex div. 

lorcign Bonds have not fluctuated very widely, but lower prices have 
gencrally predominated. The latest prices are as follows :—Argentine, 
6 per cent. are quoted, 96! 7) ; Egyptian 7 per cent. Viceroy, 89 91 ; ditto, 


1868, 80); ditto, Khédive, 73 33 Fre nch, ¢ ) per cent. 101 1023 ditto, 
Scrip, 1872, 944 5; Italian 5 per cent. 66; 3; Mexican, 15% 8; Peruvian 
6 prcent., 69; 70; Spanish 3 per cent., 18 g-16 11-16; Turkish 5 prcent., 

, ditto, 6 per cent., 1865, 63} 43 ditto, 1869, s2t 3; ditto, 


1; and Uruguay, 6 per cent., 66 4. 

American Government Securities have been steady; but the railway 
issues have shown an important recovery from their recent depression. 
Quotations are as subjoined :—United States Five-Twenty Bonds of 
1882, are 103 ; ditto, 1885, 107} 8; ditto, 1887, 108! xd; ditto, Ten- 


} 711 
Forty Bonds, 105} 4; ditto, Funded Loan, 114) }; Atlantic 7 per cent. 


Bonds, - ; ditto, Ist mortgage, 48! 9}; ditto, 2nd, 26! 743 ditto, 
3rd, 12) 13; Erie Railway, 38 }; Grand Trunk Canada, is is ist 
Pref. 70) 15; 2nd do. 54.5; 3rd do. 28 }; Great Western Canada, 12! !; 
Atlantic Leased Lines, ; United States Rolling Stock, 10 11 3 and 
Lombards, 12 

The market for English Railway Shares has been dull, and pric 
in the majority of instances have given way. The chief fall being 2% in 
lidland Stock on a pressure of sales. Prices are as follows :—Brighton 








are quoted 77} !3; Caledonian, 92} ; Great Lastern, 45 ; do. 
Western, 119 ; Ditto, Northern, “ A,” 1534 43 London and North 
Western, 148 ; London, Chatham, and Dover, 20% 1; Ditto, Prefer 
ence, 61! 2; Metropolitan, 581 9}; ditto District, 23! 4; Midland, 


124 ; North British, 61 1; North Eastern a » 165 43 Shel 
field, 693, 70; ; and South Eastern * A” og 3 4. 

Among Miscellaneous descriptions At pn al Telegraphs wert 
dealt in at 68! 9; China, 7}}3; Eastern Pele rraph, 7) 33; Hudson's Bay 


16), 713 India Kubbers, 20 1; and Telegraph Constructions 28} g. 


NOTICE. 
Tue next number of the ILLustrkATED Review will contain a portrait 
raphical notice of 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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with biog1 
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